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s we in the South- 
ern Pacific family approach the close of another year 
together, we wish to express our thanks and appre- 
ciation to each of you for your valuable assistance 


during 1978. 


May the holiday season be a joyous one for you and 


your families, and may you enjoy a happy, healthful 
New Year. 


SF Oreggene— 


Chairman 


YA Vu 


President 
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A giant straddle crane and a “piggypacker” speed toading and unloading of trailers and con- 
tainers at SP’s intermodal facility at Oakland, Calif. The Oakland complex, one of SP’s ten major 


intermodal centers, has two cranes and two “piggypackers” to handle the work. 


Bright 
Intermodal 
Prospects 


Piggybacking has emerged 
as a trailblazer in the market- 
ing revolution now underway 
in the railroad industry. 


In Stockton, a central California 
agricultural center, an entire train is 
being loaded with walnuts, About 20 
tons of nuts are packed into each 40*8x 
8-foot shipping container, and they’re 
bound for markets in Europe, in time 
to become part of traditional holiday 
fruitcakes and cookies. 

They're traveling on Southern Pa- 
cific from California to New Orleans, 
en route to a steamship connection at 
Charleston, South Carolina for Eu- 
rope. There are two special trains like 
this, and several large blocks on other 
trains —- in all, 500 containers of wal- 
nuts, 10,000 tons, added to the growing 
intermodal business of Southern Paci- 
fic and America’s other railroads. 

That’s a lot of walnuts, but only a 
small part of what has become a record 
year for railroad piggybacking, with 
about 3 million loaded containers and 
trailers moving on 1.8 million railroad 
flatears in the country this year. 

Southern Pacific expects to total 
384,000 containers and trailers in 1978, 
up 15 percent from its 1977 record. 

Intermodal traffic is more than a 
bright spot for railroad traffic people. 
The gradual evolution of intermodal 
services has become less gradual, pick- 
ing up speed as new business has devel- 
oped, along with technological changes 
in the intermodal art. 

Piggybacking is an idea whose ori- 
gins are almost as old as railroading it- 
self. A magazine illustration from 1833, 
only three years after the first Ameri- 
ean railroad service, shows a locomo- 
tive pulling a flatear holding a stage- 


_coach full of passengers. The circus 


train began in the 1850s, with circus 
wagons loaded on rail cars. In 1868, 
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the Don Costello Circus hit the rails in 
Maryland, for a two-year transconti- 
nental tour which reached San Fran- 
cisco only months after the Central 
Pacific, SP’s predecessor, helped drive 
the Gold Spike that completed the first 
transcontinental railroad. 

Since 1953, when Southern Pacific 
pioneered piggyback in the West as one 
answer to highway competition, it has 
been a consistent growth leader in rail 
freight service. 

In spite of its successful growth pat- 
tern, there were always nagging ques- 
tions — questions concerning the prof- 
itability of the service, its ability to 
attract new business rather than merely 
transferring it from boxcar to flatcar 
and its effectiveness in head-to-head 
competition with trucks. 

Today, these questions are being an- 
swered, and the problems are being 
overcome. Piggybacking has emerged 
as a trailblazer in the marketing revo- 
lution that is now underway in the rail- 
road industry. 

“We have seen it grow from a slow 
and cumbersome loading and move- 
ment system,” explains Thomas A. 
Fante, assistant vice president of in- 
termodal traffic, “to its present state 
of the art with expedited train service, 
overhead cranes and side-loaders, 
mammoth fork Hfts for stacking con- 
tainers, modern trailer/container cars 
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and computer technology.” 

Domestic intermodal service in the 
United States has expanded into a wide 
variety of shipping plans, tailored to fit 
the varied needs of customers. 

But the most exciting factor is the 
new growth of “rail bridge” services, 
involving ocean-to-ocean — or often, 
with Southern Pacific, Gulf of Mexico- 
Pacific Coast — rail movement of in- 
termodal containerized freight in inter- 
national commerce at near-ocean rates 
and on a single bill-of-lading. 

“This ‘bridge’ business is all new,” 
stresses Fante, “and we think its poten- 
tial is still largely untapped. 

“Clearly, land-bridge and mini- 
bridge have been good for the rail- 
toads, our steamship line partners and 
international shippers as well. These 
services also are helping resolve the 
question that has long persisted about 
piggybacking’s ability to generate new 
business for the railroads.” 

Southern Pacific now has mini- 
bridge arrangements with about 40 
steamship lines and will handle over 
100,000 mini-bridge containers (most- 
ly 35 and 40-footers) in 1978, up about 
25 percent from the 80,000 handled 
Jast year, 

This growth is harder to report on 
an industry-wide basis, Fante points 
out, because there is no breakdown 
between trailer-on-flatcar (TOFC) and 


container-on-flatcar (COFC) traffic in 
industry-wide statistics. 

But 13 percent of the nearly 2.8 mil- 
lion trailers and containers handled by 
the railroads in 1977 were under Piggy- 
back Plan No. 3 — the plan used by 
most roads in reporting on their rail- 
bridge services. 

“It is significant,” adds Fante, “that 
since railbridge service was first intro- 
duced in 1972, piggyback has advanced 
from sixth to second place on the rail- 
roads’ commodity carloading list (be- 
hind only coal) and that lift-on/ lift-off 
facilities, capable of handling contain- 
ers and trailers with equal ease, are 
now being installed at most new rail 
yards and at older yards when improve- 
ments are made. Many yards formerly 
could handle only highway trailers.” 

Southern Pacific provides the prime 
example of a railroad rapidly develop- 
ing new intermodal facilities. 

“Currently we are preparing for the 
opening of our newest facility at Mem- 
phis,” notes H. F. Weddle, Jr., general 
manager of Intermodal Sales and Ser- 
vice in San Francisco. “It is a rapidly 
growing gateway and our new facility 
there will give us the capability to orig- 
inate and terminate trains, as well as 
handle both trailers and. containers.” 

The new 40-acre Memphis complex, 
equipped with a crane capable of han- 
dling containers as well as trailers, is 


made up of three tracks with a 65-car 
capacity and parking for 350 loaded 
containers and trailers, Intermodal op- 
erations will be handled immediate- 
ly adjacent to an area designated for 
warehouses which major intermodal 
shippers will use. 

While Memphis will be the newest of 
10 major intermodal facilities, other im- 
portant centers are expanding. 

Houston’s intermodal complex is 
being upgraded with two new tracks 
providing an additional 44 spots, two 


Southern Pacific expects to total 384,000 
containers and trailers in 1978, up 15% 


from its 1977 record. 


LEFT: A Southern Pacific intermodal! train 
crosses Alegria Bridge north of Santa Bar- 
barba, Callf. BELOW: SP’s prototype rall 
car, which carries containers two high, has 
undergone extensive testing with excellent 
results, 


gantry cranes, a new U.S, Customs 
inspection facility and several acres of 
additional paved parking. Immediate- 
ly adjacent to the facility, additional 
track construction is underway to pro- 
vide for more flexible terminal switch- 
ing of intermodal traffic. 

Work is nearing completion at Les 
Angeles where three new tracks will 
provide approximately 60 car spots 
to facilitate its loading and unloading 
operation. . 

Just completed at Oakland is the 


first phase of a major expansion pro- 
gram. A fourth track with 23 car spots, 
an additional gantry crane and ex- 
panded parking areas have increased 
this facility’s capacity. 

San Francisco’s complex has been 
converted from a circus ramp to an 
overhead facility. 

All together, these projects present 
an investment of $10.6 million. 

“Bridge” service is not the only inter- 
modal traffic growth factor affecting 
Southern Pacific’s intermodal picture. 
SP serves 35 ports of entry, more than 
any other railroad:16 on the Pacific 
Coast, 10 on the Gulf Coast, and nine 
on the Mexican border. Trade with 
Mexico looms larger in the near future. 

“Our aggressive campaign to create 
new business is exemplified by the 
recent successful efforts, working with 
the Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexi- 
co, to break a bottleneck which has im- 
peded the start of international piggy- 
back traffic over the border between 
Mexico and the United States,” Fante 
explains. 

SP handled the first piggyback ship- 
ment over the border into Houston 
late in 1977, and service improvements 
being made are expected to generate a 
considerable flow of new rail traffic, 
particularly through the Texas gate- 
ways of Laredo, Brownsville and Eagle 
Pass. 

One important new international 
route is between Japan and Mexico on 
SP. Containers are moving between 
California ports and Texas border 
crossings in mini-bridge service and at 
special international rate quotations. 

Continued on page 14 
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SP trains now operate through Alhambra in 4 concrete trench 42 feet 
deep at its lowest point and 46 feet wide at the bottom. The project, 


Nine Grade Crossings Eliminated 


which took 22 months to complete, required 80,000 cubic yards of 
concrete and 400,000 tons of steel reinforcement. 


Major Track Lowering Project Completed 


The City of Alhambra, Calif. celebrated the opening of its 
huge railroad lowering project November 15 with dedication 
ceremonies highlighted by the operation of a special South- 
ern Pacific train through the site. 

Nearly 500 persons watched the three-car VIP special break 
a ribbon stretched across the depressed concrete trench that 
has eliminated nine major grade crossings in the suburb lo- 
cated just east of Los Angeles. 

SP’s chief representative at the dedication event was L. 
E. Hoyt, vice president in the Executive Department, who 
congratulated the people of Alhambra for mustering the 


SESE Sey 
Track batlasting nears completion in the 3.2-mile-long rail lowering 
“big ditch” at Alhambra, first project of its kind in California. 
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resources to tackle the difficult and expensive project. 

“What we see todayis a safe, environmentally sound trans- 
portation corridor that will enhance Southern Pacific's vital 
service to your community, as well as eliminate some of the 
difficult side effects of rail operations in a highly urbanized 
area,” Hoyt told the crowd. 

“We at Southern Pacific are impressed by Alhambra’s 
decisive step,” he added. “Although other cities on our rail- 
road system have been discussing similar projects, Alhambra 
was one of the first to come forward, after careful delibera- 
tion, with a landmark commitment of the money and other 
resources,” 

The 3.2-mile-long project, which cost more than $20 mil- 
lion and took 22 months of heavy construction to complete, 
is a prime example of the “systems” approach to total elimi- 
nation of conflict at rail-highway intersections. 

Traffic congestion, noise and safety problems have been 
reduced in the city of 62,000 persons with SP’s busy main line 
lowered into a concrete-lined trench that is 42 feet deep at its 
lowest point and 46 feet wide or more at the bottom. 

The rail lowering project is the largest capital improve- 
ment ever undertaken in Alhambra, and is the first project 
of its kind in the State of California. Only one other city in 
the United States — El Paso, Texas — has undertaken a rail 
lowering project of similar magnitude. 

Financing for the project was split three ways, with the 
state providing 80 percent of the cost from its grade sepa- 
ration fund and the City of Alhambra and SP each contrib- 
uting 10 percent of the cost. SP engineering forces at Los 
Angeles provided assistance and supervision on the project 
from start to finish. 


NARBW’s Jordan: 
‘Its a 
Good Way 


To Make 
Friends’ 


She’s a national officer in the largest 
single industry women’s organization 
in the United States. 

That’s Virginia L. Jordan, SP secre- 
tary at Sacramento, and the organi- 
zation is the 4,500-member National 
Association of Railway Business Wom- 
en (NARBW). 

Virginia, now serving a one-year 
term on NARBW’s national board, is 
responsible for planning the organiza- 
tion’s 1979 convention, which will be 
held in Sacramento May 19-25. 

“We expect about 500 railroad wom- 
en to attend from all over the United 
States,” she reports. “Mr. B.F. Biaggini 
has agreed to be our principal speaker.” 

Virginia began her railroad career 
with the Western Pacific in 1946 and 
joined Southern Pacific in 1951. She 
helped found NARBW’s Sacramento 
chapter in 1953 and became its presi- 
dent a year later. Since then, she has 
served in a number of other capacities 
with the organization and has spent 
much of her spare time working on 
NARBW projects. 

The association has 61 chapters 
throughout the U.S. Its origins go 
back to 1921 when seven we nen em- 
ployed by railroads in the M:nneapo- 
lis-St. Paul area, who knew each other 
only as telephone voices, decided to 
meet for dinner. 

“They enjoyed getting to know each 
other face-to-face, and of course, they 
had mutual interests, so they decided 
to form an organization. It was as sim- 
ple as that,” Virginia explains. “For 
me, the opportunity to develop friend- 
ships with other railroad women is still 
one of the most important benefits of 
the organization.” 

NARBW is not just a social organ- 
ization, however. It actively supports 
legislation favorable to the railroad 
industry and works in various ways to 
win public understanding of industry 
goals. 

One project that has been receiving 
NARBW support ina number of states, 
for instance, is “Operation Lifesaver” 
— a program aimed at reducing cross- 
ing deaths and injuries. The “Lifesav- 


er” program was first conceived by an 
NARBW member in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The association also fosters the edu- 
cational and professional develop- 
ment of its members. It offers scholar~ 
ships to help them take courses in the 
transportation field, and it selects a 
“Railroad Woman of the Year,” based 
on “outstanding public service on be- 
half of the railroad industry.” 

NARBW has built and now main- 
tains a retirement home for its mem- 
bers at Green Valley, Ariz. 

Individual NARBW chapters raise 
funds for many charitable organiza- 
tions, and members also devote their 
energies and money to helping with 
local community needs. 

For example, the Sacramento chap- 
ter — one of NARBW’s largest, with 
110 members — has raised funds to 
help pay for a therapy swimming pool 
for the badly burned son of an SP em- 
ployee. It has also helped support a 
local educational TV station. 

President of the Sacramento chap- 
ter is Rachael Sidhu, steno-clerk in 
SP’s System Signal Shop at Sacra- 
mento. 

“We put on fizz brunches, luaus, 
western parties and various other kinds 
of get-togethers to raise money for our 
charitable projects,” Virginia says, 
“and our bosses help with all of them. 
You'll usually find them with aprons 


Looking over 2 scrap- 
book covering NARBW 
activities are Rachael 
Sidhu (standing), pres- 
ident of the organi- 
zation’s Sacramento 
chapter, and Virginia 
Jordan, national board 
member of NARBW. 
Both women work for 
Southern Pacific. 


on behind the serving line. We think 
they’re the greatest.” 

A native of Texas, where her dad 
“runs a few cows, although he’s really 
a retired groceryman,” Virginia at- 
tended Southwest Business University 
in Houston. 

She is the mother of two children — 
a daughter, Jackie, who is a yard clerk 
for SP, and a son, Russell, who is com- 
pleting work ona Ph.D. in psychology. 

“T really enjoy this job,” she says. “I 
look forward to coming to work every 
day. You might say I’m a die-hard rail- 
way businesswoman.” 


“Most of these units have already 
given us at least a million miles of 
faithful service, and when we get 
through with them, they'll probably 
be able to give us a million more.” 

That's what A. R. (Ray) Bolin, Jr., 
superintendent of maintenance for 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company’s 
Southern District, says about the 150 
PMT trailers that are being rebuilt 
this year at the firm’s shops in Los 
Angeles and Oakland. 

The trailers — 40 and 27-footers 
used in combinations as ‘doubles’ or 
‘triples’ with PMT power units — 
were built in the early 1960’s. There- 
habilitation program, which began 
about a year ago, is designed to give 
them another 10 years of useful life. 

At Los Angeles, where about 75 
percent of the work is being done, the 
veteran trailers are brought into the 
shop and “stripped.” The outside 
metal “skin” is removed, ifdamaged, 
together with supporting posts and 
roof bows, and the inner wooden lin- 
ing is also restored or replaced. 

During therehabilitation process, 
each trailer gets a new brake system 
(including drums, air valves and air 
lines), new wiring, new tires, and new 
manual support “legs,” which re- 
quire less maintenance than the orig- 
inal equipment installed on these 
units. 

PMT shop forces also recondition 
the fifth wheel assembly and install 
new roll-up doors, which are more 
efficient for freight handling than 
swing-back doors. 

“We think we’re producing a bet- 
ter-built trailer than those being 
manufactured today,” Bolin says. 
“We're putting a lot of years of expe- 
rience into eliminating weak points 
and preventing future maintenance 
problems. For instance, we are in- 


A completed tratler gleams in the Southern California sunlight as PMT Painter Arturo Ari 
decal lettering. 
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At Los Angeles They're Working to Create. . . 


‘The Body Beautiful’ 


stalling flush-mounted trailer lights 
that are encased in rubber. They are 
shock-resistant and nowhere near 
as easily wiped off by a tree limb or 
the wall of a building as the protrud- 
ing type.” 

David T. Lehman, who heads the 
trailer rehabilitation program at 
Los Angeles, explains that two men 
are assigned to each unit as it moves 
through the shop. 

“They do everything that needs 
to be done,” he says, “and it’s a mat- 
ter of personal pride to them to turn 
out an excellent piece of equipment 
— one that will give us many years 
of trouble-free service.” aes 

The Los Angeles body shop is 
currently completing about three 
trailers a week under this program. 
In addition, PMT’s L.A. mainte- 
nance center helps keep about 300 
power units in first-class operating 
condition. It maintains forklifts 
and other dock equipment, per- 
forms running repairs on about 25 
trailers a day, and “pre-trips” about 
60 “sets” of highway equipment 
(usually two trailers and a tractor} 
in a 24-hour period. 

“*Pre-tripping’ is essentially a 
safety procedure,” Bolin explains. 
“We check brakes, lights and other 
equipment and make needed adjust- 
ments to prevent any possible haz- 
ards or failures on the highway.” 

The maintenance facility func- 
tions around the clock, six days a 
week, and employs about 85 PMT 
mechanics and service people. 

“It has an important role to play 
— in combination with sales and 
operations — here at PMT’s largest 
terminal,” Bolin points out, “in the 
production of reliable and competi- 
tive transportation service.” 
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Mechanics Giuseppe Scaturchio (left) and Santiago Settecase rivet metal sheet to one of trailer’s 
supporting posts. Metal panels are reused if they are undamaged. 
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Mechanic Bil Bogle compietes installation of odom- 
eter in hub of trailer's wheel. PMT keeps track of mile- 
age in order to schedule routine maintenance work. 


Mechanics Mark. Kennedy (below) and Ru- 
berto Vera install new metal siding on trailer 
body. 


Lowe Named Mgr. 
Of Equip. Accounting 


David C. Lowe has been appointed 
manager, equipment accounting at San 
Francisco, it was announced by D. L. 
Praeger, vice president and controller. 

Lowe, who will be responsible for 
keeping track of interline rentals in- 
volving about $400 million worth of 
railroad equipment, joined Southern 
Pacific in 1968 as a systems associate 
on the TOPS Project. He advanced 
through various positions to become 
senior systems associate on TOPS in 
1972 and in 1977 was named supervi- 
sor, Systems Research. 

He has a B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco with a major 
in accounting. 


Award Winners 


Honored in recent weeks with SP’s 
Eagle Eye Award for “special alertness 
in finding defects which were not easily 
seen through regular observation and 
for taking action which prevented pos- 
sible accidents” were: 

Western Division: R. M. Seivers, 
engineer; H. Broussard, car inspector, 
Los Angeles Division: G. ¥. Sanchez, 


D. Deluca and C. Carabajal, all car- ; 


men; K. Galyan, assistant chief clerk; 
J. Fisher, operator; W. Lubisch, engi- 
neer; V. Naillon, conductor; C. P. Scott, 
dr., brakeman. Sacramento Division: 
D. J. Menard, carman; L. J. Little, 
brakeman, Oregon Division: J. L. 
Keefer, conductor; C. E. Keller, car- 
man; D. A. Behnke, brakeman; E. E. 
Crawford and D. V. Heltzel, both car 
inspectors; L. V. Sword, brakeman. 
San Antonio Division: R. W. Crim, 
machine operator; C. W. Streetman, 
telegrapher-clerk-towerman. Houston 
Division: J. G. Sosa, section gang fore- 
man. 


Life Expectancy for 
Retirees Increases 


Every three years, the U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Board conducts studies of 
the longevity of its annuitants. The 
most recent study shows that, on the 
average, a male railroader on the 
Board’s rolls at age 65 is now expected 
to live another 14,2 years. 

Life expectancy figures are averages 
for large groups of people. Any par- 
ticular individual's lifetime may be 
much longer or shorter than the life 
expectancy for his age or group. 


New Books of 
Interest to Railroaders 


Rail Talk 

While providing an important 
source of transportation for this na- 
tion, railroads have also been respon- 
sible for a rich heritage of song, lore 
and language. 

James Beck’s new book, Rail Talk, 
defines more than 2,000 words and 
phrases coined by railroaders over the 
past 150 years. Modern rail language is 
included in this handy, soft cover book 
which also preserves the obscure terms 
and phrases of the past, as well. 

From “AAR” to “Zulu Car,” this 
book offers entertainment and educa- 
tion throughout its 128 pages. 

Copies of Rail Talk are available for 
$5 (postpaid) from James Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 257, Gretna, Nebraska 


68028. 
The NWP 

Just off the press is the third edition 
of The Northwestern Pacific Railroad, 
a complete history of SP's western- 
most subsidiary, by Fred A. Stindt. 
The new edition has 32 more pages and 
50 more pictures than the first edition, 
plus a complete chapter on the disas- 
trous 1964 Eel River flood. 

This handsomely-produced book, 
which contains 304 pages and 543 pho- 
tographs, sells for $22.00 plus 6% sales 
tax in California. It is available at 
bookstores or autographed copies may 
be obtained postpaid from the author 
at 978 Emerald Hill Rd., Redwood 
City, CA 94601. 


Fogg and Steam 

Fogg and Steam, A Regional Look 
at Steam in North America is the titie 
of a new book with paintings by noted 
rail artist Howard Fogg and text by 
rail enthusiast and retired Locomotive 
Engineer Frank Clodfelter. 

Each railroad represented is intro- 
duced by a Fogg painting of a steam 
locomotive, followed by text and pho- 
tos (there are 120 photos in the 172- 
page book). 

The section on Southern Pacific in- 
cludes a colorful painting of SP 4449 
pulling the American Freedom Train, 
plus a special tribute to our Daylight 
passenger trains, with a commentary 
by Chairman B, F. Biaggini. 

This handsome celebration of the 
steam era is published in a 14x1044- 
inch hardcover format. It sells for $65 
postpaid ($75 after 12-31-78), and is 
available from the Pruett Publishing 
Co., 3235 Prairie Ave., Boulder, Colo. 
80301. 
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When Santa Clowns Around 
He's Known as the Jolly Pumpkin 


As Christmas Eve approaches, Murle Carson, like Santa 
Claus, becomes an extremely busy man. That's because Murle 
is Santa Claus, 

During the holiday season, the 10-year SP veteran works 
his eight-hour shift as a relief telegrapher in Roseburg, Ore. 
Then he often goes home and puts on a nifty red suit, beard 
and wig: an outfit guaranteed to excite the hundreds of chil- 
dren he visits before Christmas. 

“Making the most of what I had” is the way Murle de- 
scribes his entrance into the business of being Santa. “I didn't 
need any padding to dress the part,” he explains. “Besides, I 
thought I could do better than the Santas I saw.” 

During his 10-year career as a professional Santa, Murle 
gradually incorporated his entire family into the activity. His 
wife, Sheryl, is Mrs. Claus; their children, Sheri and Daniel, 
are elves, His mother-in-law tailors his eight costumes, and 
even adds padding to fatten up Santa, now that Murle’s 50 
pounds lighter than in previous years. 

Murle makes dozens of visits to rest homes, senior citizens 
centers, hospitals, various civic organizations and schools, as 
well as shopping centers and department stores. If he hears of 
a needy family, he dresses up as Santa and pays them a visit. 
“T'll get a tree, candy, presents... the whole thing — and sur- 
prise them with it.” 

The pre-Christmas pace doesn't seem to wear him out, how- 
ever. When the demand for Santas is over, Murle transforms 
himself into “Poco the Clown” or the “Jolly Pumpkin” to keep 
himself, and others, entertained. 

But it’s being Santa Claus that requires a special touch. 
According to Murle, a Santa must be jolly, yet gentle— “the 
‘Ho-Ho's’ shouldn't be too loud.” He must also be convinc- 
ing. “There are always a few kids who are beginning to doubt 

Santa. But if you’re good enough,” he says with a twinkle in 
his eye, “you can make them believe there is a Santa Claus.” 


Flying Without Wings 


When Santa Claus comes to town 
this year —- at least in one San Fran- 
cisco suburb — he’ll arrive by hot air 
balloon. A bizarre idea? Perhaps. But 
for Larry Fetterly, an SP trainman and 
balloon enthusiast, this promotional 
job for a shopping center helps pay the 
bills for his exciting hobby. 

“It's not expensive to fly,” Larry ex- 
plains. “A tank of propane fuel costs 
only $6. But it’s the insurance, repairs 
and maintenance, plus a yearly federal 
inspection that begin to add up.” Con- 
sequently, “Fetterly’s Hot Air Flying 
Machine Co.” evoived to pay for the 
fun. Radio stations and travel agencies 
have used the Fetterly’s attention-get- 
ting balloon to promote special events. 

The modern sport balloon is the pic- 
ture of simplicity in both design and 
aerodynamic principles. 

“It is divided into three parts,” Larry 
explains. “There is the envelope or bal- 
loon, the basket or gondola where the 
pilot and crew are located, and the 
burner which the pilot uses to regulate 
the vertical movement by heating the 
air inside the balloon to give it more 
lift.” 

Although the pilot can control the 
ascent and descent of the balloon, the 
prevailing winds contro! the lateral 
movement. Balloonists are the first to 
admit that they have no idea where 


At Albuquerque, New Mexico, balloons till 
the sky. - Photo by Jeanine Fetterly. 
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Larry Fetterly made his own stovepipe hat 
to shield his head from the bailoon’s burner. 
Photo by Jeanine Fettoriy. 


they will ultimately land, but they say 
this with a smile and a visible degree 
of pride. 

While the balloon drifts through the 
air, chase crews follow it on the ground 
to the landing site. Uncorking a bottle 
of wine or champagne traditionally 
ends a flight — a custom devised to ap- 
pease the landowner whose property 
has just been invaded. 

The entire Fetterly family shares 
in the fun of this sport. Larry’s wife, 
Jeanine, was the first woman to pilot 
a hot air balloon across San Francisco 
Bay; 14-year-old Kendall recently re- 
ceived her student pilot’s license. 

Next to skimming the hills on a 
spring morning — the challenge here 
being that it takes about 15 seconds for 
the heat from the burner to affect the 
lift of the balloon and keep it from run- 
ning into a hillside — Larry rates his 
October trip to the International Bal- 
loon Festival as the most exciting event 
in his six-year-old hobby. 

“More than 250 balloonists came 
to Albuquerque, N.M. — the balloon 
mecca of the world,” Larry says. 
Among them were the three Ameri- 
cans who recently completed the first 
Atlantic crossing. “It was quite a sight 
to-see all those balloons in the air. It 
was an experience, like skimming the 
hills, that defies description.” 


Whatever the Season 
The Glee Club Has the Sounds 


This holiday season marks the 55th anniversary of the 
Southern Pacific Glee Club, What began in 1923 asa group 
of singers to perform a Christmas program, is now a year- 
round club offering sounds for all seasons. 

“This is the busiest, and certainly one of the most festive, 
times of the year for us,” explains Dorothy McDougall, the 
group’s musical director for the past 30 years. “But we per- 
form all year long. This year it adds up to about 30 concerts.” 

From operatic arias to show tunes, popular songs and 
hymns, the Glee Club’s one-hour performances before civic 
and fraternal groups, senior citizens organizations or the 
noon-time crowd in One Market Plaza’s Galleria are an en- 
joyable treat for the audience. 

“We're a friendly group and we love to sing,” says Eliza- 
beth Krummes, a member of the club for 36 years, “The per- 
formances as weil as the weekly practices are done on our 
own time — that’s how much we like to sing!” 

For Gloria Mancini, a member of the group for four years, 
“It’s a good way to get around . . . to do things for other peo- 
ple, especially the senior citizens.” 

The 22 loyal members meet once a week to practice. They 
are all ages. Some could be classified as semi-professional; 
others are amateurs who just get a kick out of singing. 

Other SP employees in the Bay Area are welcome to join. 
“We're looking for altos, baritones, and basses who like to 
sing and are willing to devote the time,” Dorothy says. 
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Bright Intermodal Prospects 


The prospects that international 
trade in containers will continue to 
grow faster than domestic piggyback 
traffic are enhanced by the change in 
world-wide shipping habits in the 
industrialized world over the last 10 
years, the expected spread of contain- 
erization from Mexico through Central 
and South America, and the Panama 
Canal situation, Inevitable increases 
in toll charges for big container ships 
through the Canal have prompted the 
Port of Los Angeles, for example, to 
estimate that diversion from all-water 
shipment through the Canal to rail 
bridge possibly could generate as many 
as eight unit trains of containers a day, 
in and out of that one port. 

But international trade is only one 
of several key reasons why intermodal 
service finally appears to have come 
into its own as a bellwether of the U.S. 
railroad industry’s future prosperity. 
Other factors include the energy short- 
age and higher fuel costs, which em- 
phasize the railroads’ fuel-efficiency 
advantage over highway competitors, 
and a concerted drive within the indus- 
try to improve services and lower costs 
through innovations in operations and 
equipment, designed to improve the 
railroads’ competitive position and the 
profitability of the service, Part of this 
campaign is to achieve a more favor- 
able traffic balance and better car uti- 
lization by offering reduced rates on 
selected commodities to generate 
“backhaul” traffic, and by establishing 
major piggyback terminals as profit 


Continued from page 5 
centers to encourage efficiencies and 
stimulate the development of outgoing 
traffic where imbalance is a problem. 

The general aim of intermodal 
equipment experiments, which South- 
ern Pacific is leading, is to reduce fuel 
requirements and operational costs by 
trimming car weights and increasing 
payload capacity. SP car designers de- 
veloped a “double-stack” container car 
which can carry two 40-foot contain- 
ers, one stacked on top of the other. 
The new car is shorter, lighter and has 
a lower profile than regular flatcars. 
Stacking containers means shorter 
trains with heavier payloads. Natural- 
ly, the reduced power and fuel require- 
ments will improve the railroad’s profit 
posture on intermodal traffic. 

The prototype car has been in regu~ 
lar operation between SP’s West and 
Gulf Coast terminals and has passed 
all of the testing procedures. A triple- 
unit, articulated version of the double- 
stack car is now being built and should 
be in operation on SP lines early in 
1979. It will be about 171 feet long, 
weigh 120,000 pounds and will carry 
six 40-foot containers. This compares 
to the present standard method of 
transporting six containers with cars 
weighing 210,000 pounds overa length 
of 276 feet. The double-stack concept 
will provide a 60 percent increase in 
loading capacity, compared to present 
methods, according to Fante. 

“The double-stack car is promising,” 
he adds, “but it isn’t the only design we 
are looking at. We are being open- 


Harold F. Weddle, general manager ~ intermodal sales and service, 
looks over a drawing of articulated three-car unit for carrying six 40- 
foot containers stacked two high. The three cars will ride on just four 
sets of whee! trucks. SP plans to order 50 sets of the three-car units 
as soon as final testing has been completed. 
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minded about other designs, including 
new suggestions for ‘bi-rail’ or ‘road- 
railer’ cars — highway trailers equipped 
with flanger wheels and couplers to 
make them equally at home on the rails 
or highways.” 

Most railroad piggyback traffic is 
handled ona fleet of 40,000 intermodal 
flatears controlled by the Trailer Train 
Company (TTX), which is owned by 
29 railroads, including Southern Paci- 
fic and Cotton Belt. 

This free-running fleet — approxi- 
mately 85 percent of all intermodal cars 
ownd by the railroads — serves all of 
the member roads equally and provides 
a degree of flexibility in piggyback ser- 
vice not generally enjoyed in other 
areas of railroad operations. Other 
types of cars usually must be “loaded 
toward” or returned to owning rail- 
roads. 

This flexibility helps the railroad 
achieve an average of 60 trips per car 
per year with the TTX cars or a new 
load about every six days — far more 
than the average for the overall rail 
fleet. It also contributes to a better traf- 
fic balance and a 3-to-1 ratio of reve- 
nue to non-revenue loadings (transport 
of empty trailers), which helps to keep 
empty miles at a relatively low level. 

Despite this efficiency, developing 
better back-haul traffic for intermodal 
trains is a major project for SP’s Mar- 
keting and Intermodal Departments. 

One recent innovation is an arrange- 
ment under which 10 trailers at a time 
are moved, under single bills of lading, 
from points in Texas to the St. Louis 
and Memphis gateways. Shippers are 
allowed to “marry” trailers at Houston, 
San Antonio or the Dallas-Ft. Worth 
area for these 10-trailer movements 
east, 

The initial moves have worked well, 
Weddle says, “and trailers that pre- 
viously were returning empty to the 
Mississippi River gateways are now 
moving with revenue loads.” 

Plans also are underway for some 
carefully chosen piggyback movements 
with truckers, where both the truckers 
and railroads could reduce non-pro- 
ductive empty back-hauls. The market 
for perishable fruits and vegetables 
from California is similarly receiving 
considerable attention from Southern 
Pacific’s intermodal planners. Refrig- 
erated trailers may well be used in in- 
termodal service to large midwestern 
and eastern perishable markets, which 
could at the same time improve the rail- 
road’s competitive capability in win- 
ning more westbound cargo away from 
unregulated truckers. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: D.C. Lowe 
to manager, equipment accounting. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: Charles 
4. McDonald to manager, engineering systems support. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: At Los Angeles: X. W. Dixon 
to assistant superintendent: at Bakersfield: L. H. Nations fo 
assistant superintendent: at El Paso: LF, Rodriquez to train- 
master; at Ogden: 0. €. Waters to assistant trainmaster; at 
Klamath Falls: T. 4. Estling, Jr. to assistant trainmaster; at 
Eagle Lake, Texas: A. 0. Smith fo assistant trainmaster. 

THAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At Chicago: R. M. Lamsback to 
sates representative; R. 01. Ryan to sales representative; at 
Anaheim: & W. Macaulay to sales representative. 

TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 
C.F. Pope to power supervisor. 


RETIREMENTS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: W. H. Eqgering, su- 
pervisor-computer control: 8. G. Guadell, routing & mileage 
Clerk, £. H. Jarvis, assistant superintendent-DP&LS, M. Ms- 
Namee, janitress: Y, Visteen, head traffic service clerk; W. A. 
Walsanen, head file clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND AEPAIR PLANTS: B.S. Key. car 
inspector; L. H. Prause, engine foreman, E. J. Talbot, electrician; 
E.R, Waitzel, focometive engineer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: V. A. Gates, focomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: E, 6. 
Bulick, car inspector; D. Capiti and D. 7, farranco, faborers: 6.4, 
Cawley and A.M. Dieu, conductors; F. Damwijk, electrician; 0. J. 
Oetellis, yard helper: S. W. Klink, sheet metal worker: &. V. Pat- 
tersan. /ocomotive engineer, G. A. Saltedo. welder; M.C, Savage, 
crew dispatcher: J, L. Whitney, conductor. 

OREGON DIVISION: F. S. Cleveland, conductor: B. J. Bere, 
signal maintainer; A. Della Mantanya. locomotive engineer; 
Hd. Else. car inspector: G. A. Buichon, yard Aelper; W. 0. Gann, 
T. J. Flaherty, A. W. Cove and J. V. Pereira, conductors; W. E. 
Rhodes, carman. J. R. Saldana, bavfast tamper operator: 8, F. 
Sayre. locomotive engineer: F. A. Shipley and W. J. Williams, 
conductors; W. F. Weber and V. S. Woblschlegel, /aborers. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISIGN AND REPAIR PLANTS: X. M. 
Acimovic, carman; K. W. Breese and |. M. Fuller, focomative 
engineers: H. R. Gates, carman; F, H. Gauthier, agent-telegraph- 
er, E. J, Henning, signal maintainer foreman: 7. F. Lass. patrat- 
man: 3. G, Maragila, carman; 6. L. Painter, focomotive engineer: 
a. W. Sabia. carman; E, R. Schooling, assistant chief chemist. 

‘SAN ANTONIG DIVISION: J. T. Baker, EC. Bryant and #. 
Bryant, brakemen; C. W. Etzel, machine operator: W. L. Ranten 
and W. & Scherer. /ocomotive engineers. 

TUGSGN DIVISION: T. L. Brooks, focomotive engineer; J. J. 
Chinnisi, head demurrage clerk: QL. Horton, yard helper: W. J. 
Hudson, investigator; PH, Humphrey. motive power report 
clerk, F. W. Lochner, focomotive engineer; F, 8. Lopez, machin- 
ist helper; &. M, Manning, chief telephone operator; B. A. Man- 
ning, conductor; £. P, Williams, focomotive engineer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: 5. X. Hestipen, yard clerk; A. H. Krueger. 
conductor; M. E. Loop, head ticket clerk: G. |. Rapaport, carpen- 
ter, H.R. Schlegel and F. 0. Stone, car inspectors; A. V. Segura, 
Janitor: M. H. Speck. conductor; €. A. Steinberg, account clerk: 
W. H. Weston, /ocomotive engineer; J, H. Wright, yard helper. 

‘OTHERS: PMT: R. G. Lynd. district traffic manager, Phoenix; 
W. J. Schilling, assistant to controter, Burlingame: H. 6. Searles, 
traffic representative, Los Angeles. LAUT: F. H. Rogers, speciat 
duty employee. 

COTTON BELT: A. Black, janitor; S. M. Cockrell, fireman; 
A. &. Dover, conductor; W. #. Dunger, cferk, C. MeKellar, abor- 
er. C, 7. Merrell and M.N. Wiltams, firemen; §. J. Sinclair, con- 
ductor; H. W. Witson, assistant general freight agent. 


DEATHS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANGISCO: Pensioners: R. 3. 
Brown, assistant chief clerk, J. P. Dias, assistant head time- 
keeper; 1. C. Ebert, detector car operator: A. G. Goodrich, attor- 
ney; D. V. Harper. wire chief. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pensioners: 
0. 8. Cole. efectrician: W. J. Budson, carpenter: F. J. Kaliszewski. 
carman. J.B, Loving. machine operator; J. G. Moore, engineer; 
W. F, Pishot, machinist; 4, Pizzinl, stationary engineer; W. P. 
Posey, paint foreman: T. 8. Simpson, sheet metal worker; HD. 
Starnes. assistant freight claim agent, A. 0. Wiliams, general 
road foreman, 


Myth: 


ittakes a lot of fuel tomovea heavy load. 


LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: J. A. Cronvich, travel 
ing auditor: J. J. Fournier, locomotive engineer: H. €. Lague. 
conductor; M. R. Pharr, switchman, 

{0S ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pen- 
sioners: A. A. Akin, chief clerk: V, Arenaz, carman helper: E. 
A. Carlisle, stenographer-cierk, C. Care, coach cleaner: E. M, 
Ceniceras and J. A. Chavirs, faborers; J. N. Dames, switchman; 
A. F. Douglas, porter: R. B. Durkee. Jocomotive engineer: 6. J. 
Eustace, clerk. V. W. Evans, welder; C. M. Garcia, faborer: £, 8. 
Gomez, carman, A. M. Guteher and A. F, Helton, conductors: 
W. H. Hanson, focomotive engineer; J. Juarez, assistant fore- 
man; E. F. Kulla, generat yardmaster: ¥, Lopez, faborer: L. E. 
Proudtit. road foreman of engines: H, Smith, bridge inspector: 
R.E. Stipp. machinist. 

GREGON DIVISION: Pensioners: ¥. L. Ablson, E. L. Carr and 
A. 8, Crockard, focomotive engineers: & Blatner, carman; F. W. 
Gavies, fineman: R. A. Duell, wire chief: €. V. Elvrum and 6. W. 
Flenniken. switchmen; M. Garcia, assistant foreman; F, H. Lowe, 
Signal maintainer: K. P. Moore, carman: Gden, faborer: P. E. 
Patterson, fireman: T. P. Smith. carman: G. 0. Stark, yard clerk. 

SAGRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pen- 
sioners: 8. Andrade, machinist helper: W. Buccola, J. Derheim 
and J. Germona, carmen: 0. M. Estes, ocomotive engineer: B. H. 
Hedden, conductor; 0. W. King, mail foreman: C. Marino, crane 
operator: 1. C, Martinez, foreman: 0, Medina, moder helper: 
£. Miller, blacksmith foreman; B. L. Mitehell, machinist helper: 
a. H. Mueller, focomotive engineer; €. E. Mulliken, claim clerk: 
F. J. Plerinl, bojtermaker: W. L. Scott, focomotive engineer; 
M. Mi Sliva, miftman: 8, J. Taylor, machinist, 4. L. Wall, brake- 
man. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: A. Arreala, ¥. Cora- 
nado and S. R. Hernandez, /aborers; D. E. Essary. switchman; 
6. E. Hickox, conductor; R. Lopez and L. Medina, laborers: R. 
T, Moore. agent-telegrapher: J. Rocha, stevedore; Y. Salter, fa- 
borer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: £. 0, Gardner, train 
crew dispatcher; G. Oruzea, laborer. 


‘Fact: | 
‘On: today’s railroads; 
one:galion:of fuel 
moves aton of- freight 
280-miles: 


‘Most aulomobiles made in Detroit can go: 
about 100 miles to the gallon=if they move 
by rairoag.The same goes for most other. 
‘goods that move by rail, Today. railroads use 
Jess than one-third as much tuel as trucks, 
‘On the average, to move big laads 

And railroads are working 10 tave event 
more uel in the fulure—with entire trains ot 
‘grain or coal that require léss energy than’ 
either barges or pipelines; with new space 
‘age technology. with improved operating 
practices. Be 

Piggybacking-the movement of truck 
‘trailers and containers on sailvoad fatcars— 
is the fastest groting partol the zailroaa 
‘business,'It not only saves fuelit reduces 
traffic congestion and improves highway: 
-satety by taking more than 2 mition truck: 
loads ott the roads each yea: 

‘The Department of Transportation ox: 
‘pects the nation's freight toad to double by 
the year 2000 and tha railroads’ share to’ 
‘grow even faster One Important reason tor; 
this is that the existing rail system already. 
has the capacity to handle many more 
‘trains, Another Is the railroads’ proven tuei 
efficiency, : 

Last year the railroads spent a record $9. 
‘bilion’ for track’and equipment improve 
ments that will allow them to handie more. 
{reight with greater etticlency than ever’be- 
fote—saving both fue! and money: 

Assoclation of American Railroads, Amer 
ican Railroads Building. Washington, D.C. 
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Surprise: 
We've been working 
onthe railroad: 


TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: C. A. Darnell. signal main- 
tainer: 6. 0. Daves and 3, B. Hubble, focomotive engineers; 
A. Gonzalez, carman helper: W. . Jones, district freight & 
passenger agent: R. 8. Leon, machinist helper, & M. Lewis, 
conductor: T, Padilla, locomotive supplyman; B. V. Sanchez. 
faborer; W. R. Slater, conductor: L. Wise. frainmaster 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: J. Calvert, yardman: M. 
Davis, coach cleaner: 8. Grayson, chair car attendant: H. A. 
Jandebeur, agent; J. Kilgallen, welder: A. D. Loltin, rate clerk: 
Hi. L. Petty, /ocomative suppiyman: J. L. Remlinger. clerk: W. W. 
Shields, assistant head timekeeper: B. E. Trombes, assistant 
terminal agent: L. C. Ware, locomotive engineer. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: A. fay, carman, LAUPT: &. Martin, 
brakeman, NWP. EL. Snyder, sales representative, PMT, 
Phoenix: A. 0. Summers. chief yard clerk, Cotton Belt 


Paul Garin Dies 


SP people will be saddened to learn 
of the death on November 19 of Paul 
V. Garin, 64, retired assistant vice pres- 
ident of research and development at 
San Francisco, Garin, who retired in 
April after 43 years with SP, received 
international recognition for his many 
important contributions to modern 
railroad technology. He was the author 
of more than 50 technical papers and 
was honored twice by the Pan Ameri- 
can Railway Congress with awards for 
his research work. 
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In dedication ceremonies on 
November 15, an SP special 
train breaks through a barri- 
er of decorative flags, official- 
ly opening the $20 million 
Alhambra, Calif., rail low- 


ering project which elimi- 
nates nine rail-highway grade 
crossings in the center of the 
city. A story on the project 


appears on page 6. 
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